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MUSICAL AMERICA 


A strong editorial on the 
League is to be found on page 16 
of Musical America for March 
25. We hope symphony sup- 
porters will read it and orchestra 
representatives will rush to an- 
swer the questionnaire published 
in our Iast bulletin. 

We also hope that projects 
will be planned whereby orches- 
tras can contribute more than 
the ordinary small dues, to the 
establishing of a League head- 
quarters and launching of a serv- 
ice program which will make the 
League the “powerful force in 
the propagation of music 
throughout the country,” that 
Musical America’s Editor sees it 
becoming, if properly adminis- 
tered and supported. 


LEAGUE KIT READY 


Mrs. Helen Thompson, execu- 
tive secretary of the Charleston 
Symphony, announces that the 
first publicity kit is ready for 
circulation. League members 
must pay transportation costs; 


The kit has been fashioned 
irom materials contributed by 


the Charleston orchestra and five 
others in Duluth, Kalamazoo, 
Oklahoma City, Rockford and 
Springfield, Mass. Some factual 
material is included, orchestra 
history, prices, etc., and good 
examples of newspaper advertis- 
ing and publicity. Well organ- 
ized, the kit makes an interest- 
ing exhibit aside from the valu- 
able suggestions it offers as to 
the form and content of publicity 
and routine materials that or- 
chestras use. 


GOOD BUSINESS 


In connection with the new 
program announced by Dr. Roy 
Harris, Office of War Informa- 
tion, in this bulletin we suggest 
you campaign to get on the air 
so that platters may be taken 
from the broadcast. 

Most of our orchestras have a 
radio station in their city, but 
few have gone on the air. The 
fact that—should your recordings 
be satisfactory—with the music 
the peoples of the world also 
hear the names of orchestras, 
conductor, city and the industries 
located there, should give you ar- 
gument enough to convince busi- 
ness men, industrial leaders and 


‘radio station managers, of the 


commercial as well as the cul- 
tural and patriotic value of such 
a project. 





SOLOMON TAKES HIS OWN ADVICE 


Izler Solomon, after a rather 
hectic musical career, marked by 
sensational publicity from the 
age of seven when he made his 
debut as violinist, has settled 
down to the constructive task of 
building a fine symphony orches- 
tra in Columbus, Ohio. 


CONDUCTOR IZLER SOLOMON 


Columbus music lovers tired of 
the safe and sane programs 
served them by great symphony 
orchestras that visited the city 
regularly, and Mr. Solomon was 
bid to direction of the Columbus 
Philharmonic because he was re- 
puted to be a dynamic conductor 
who could bring and keep an in- 
telligent musical public up to 
date. 


It was performance of the un- 
usual, the works of native com- 
posers and all moderns, the 
many first performances given 


when Mr. Solomon was conduc- 
tor of the Illinois symphony, that 
brought him national fame. Out 
of a group musicians winced to 
hear, he built an outstanding or- 
chestra, not only offering novel 
programs but drawing such audi- 
ences as returned a profit to the 
WPA music project under which 
the orchestra functioned. 


Chicago writers hailed the new 
young conductor as a rejuve- 
nator of musical life in that city 
where conservatism had been the 
rule under the dominance of 
Frederick Stock. Then the na- 
tional press and magazines like 
Time and Coronet took up the 
tale of the—to quote Time — 
“pint sized maestro, one of the 
few U.S. conductors to get hal 
way up the grade.” 


Guest appearances with the 


Toscanini built NBC symphony, 
the Philadelphia Symphony and 
others followed, with one year of 
directing the Chicago Woman’ 

Symphony which has had man 

conductors but only one that got 
it on the air, Izler Solomon. 


Now taking his own advice to 
young musicians: “start some- 
thing, make things happen,” Mr 
Solomon is building what could 
be the third major symphony i 
hospitable-to-music Ohio. For 
the past two seasons he has also 
conducted the summer sym 
phony concerts in the city o 
New Orleans. 


It was an_ accident tha 
brought Mr. Solomon to con- 
ducting, in Lansing, Michigan 
at a time when he was recitalist 
teacher, and still a student o 





The Columbus, Ohio, Phil- 
harmonic orchestra has not yet 
developed a program using the 
full musical strength of its large- 
ly professional personnel and 
conductor, Izler Solomon. But 
seven concerts are given during 
the season with two children’s 
concerts, while wealth in money 
and music and other factors in- 
dicate that the schedule could 
be doubled or trebled with suc- 
cess. 


Columbus harbors nearly half 
a million people, another half 
living near enough to take ad- 
vantage of events in the city, or 
did before gas was _ rationed. 
Music education is available in 
quantity and quality, and the or- 
chestra’s supporting association, 
made up of men and women 
leaders, has as president a music 
educator, Eugene J. Weigel, head 
of the music department at Ohio 
State University. 


A 20-concert season, additional 
“pops”. and many more for chil- 
dren should not exhaust the pos- 
sibilities in Columbus. One indi- 
cation that such a goal will be 
reached is the size and collective 
energy of the woman’s commit- 
tee with a membership of about 
800. 





violin under Michael Press. 


Kansas City people had sent 
him to Press when they selected 
him with Marion Talley as tal- 
ent to further on its way to fame. 
Solomon’s star has not yet 
reached its zenith; while Talley’s 
comet has crossed the sky and 
disappeared. 


“SOUND” BUILDING IN COLUMBUS 


Divided into seven units, with 
one well organized unit for Negro 
women, and two in process of 
organization, this committee 
carries on money making, educa- 
tional and social activities, each 
unit undertaking some money 
raising project for the orchestra. 

A small one may take in $50 
from a card party, a large one 
net $1,300 on a special perform- 
ance such as a recent appear- 
ance of the Graff Dancers with 
John Jacob Niles. Luncheon and 
tea musicales, an evening of 
organ and sinfonietta music with 
other events have netted $1,950 
this season and a rummage sale 
and one other project are yet to 
be held. 

The committee sells tickets 
and conducts new membership 
drives for the orchestra, and in 
all its work makes a natural and 
important contribution to or- 
chestra publicity in the social 
and regular news columns of the 
local papers. 

Unit memberships vary from 
30 to 150, some meeting month- 
ly, others four times a year. Each 
selects their own program which 
is often a prevue of the next con- 
cert and expert musical assist- 
ance is made available by the 
central committee if desired. 

Last December, “Christmas 
Eve at Prince Esterhazy’s Court” 
given in costume, under candle- 
light by orchestra members, Mr. 
Solomon conducting, was the 


brilliant climax of general pro- 


grams which brought the entire 
committee together several times 
during the year. 





(Continued on Page 4) 








When a business man gives 
$160,000 to a symphony orches- 
tra and tops it with $32,000 of- 
ered to composers to write music 
for it (Time, Dec. 18, ’44) isn’t 
this something for orchestra pro- 
moters to tell their industrial 
leaders, their business men? 


(COLUMBUS ORCHESTRA) 


One children’s concert is spon- 
sored by the woman’s committee 
and Mrs. Albert Frost, president, 
says that the ambition is to spon- 
sor at least three and integrate 
the program with that of the 
public school music department. 


Children’s concerts are now 
presented after the intermission 
at the regular Sunday rehearsal 
of the orchestra. Conductor and 
members dress for the concert 
given from 3 to 4 p.m. Demon- 
stration of themes and i nstru- 
ments is a part of the program 
and Mr. Solomon prepares for 
quick action by furnishing each 
instrumentalist with a list of his 
appearances which are then 
noted in his part of the music. 


Program notes illustrated with 
thematic material or rhythm 
patterns are prepared by public 
school music teachers and mime- 
ographed for distribution to the 
children in advance of the con- 
cert. 


An extra Young People’s Con- 
cert was played Easter Sunday 
when the Junior League gave 
patrons of their Community 
Junior Theatre a bonus in the 
form of a symphony program in 
addition to the five attractions 


ECHOES OF REICHHOLD AWARDS 









Detroit’s Henry Reichhold, the 
music patron referred to, is an 
amateur violinist, but he isn’t in- 
vesting time and money in the § o! 
Detroit orchestra entirely for the} fi 
love of music. He knows the § U 
value of publicity on his unheard § e1 
of offer to composers, a $25,000 P h 
grand prize to a native of the} li 
western hemisphere for the best § tl 
work, and smaller awards. It § n: 
carries the name of the orches- 
tra to the world it may visit 
some day; it establishes Detroit B 
as a center of culture, a home 






attractive to the well educated ‘ 
worker, the higher type of citizen. te 
c] 


A year from now we will know 
the effects of this award on com- 
position in this hemisphere and ff !¢ 
if any one of the works submit- § @ 
ted lies within the capabilities of | 
the average orchestra it will mean Jf © 
enrichment of the program litera- § # 
ture. 


In the meantime the publicity J ir 
rolls on and a principle is estab- F nm 
lished: that business profits by } ir 
association with a cultural organ- § ir 
ization and that a symphony or- § tl 
chestra profits by association] cc 





with business. fc 
d 
N 
they had presented for a total of “ 


65 cents. An extra part of the 
bonus was the appearance of Mr. 
Solomon as soloist playing the 
first movement of the A minor 
concerto for violin and orchestra 
by Bach, indicating the cues and 
tempi as soloists did in the days 
before conductors were known or 
needed. 
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In an interview with the Amer- 
ican composer, Dr. Roy Harris, 
who has recently become chief 
of the music section, of the Of- 
fice of War Information of the 
United States Government he 
emphasized that the objective of 
his department is to acquaint 
liberated European peoples with 
the musical development of our 
nation since 1939. 


Amongst many projects which 
emphasize American culture, Dr. 
Harris plans to initiate a series 
of shortwave broadcasts of re- 
cordings by orchestras belonging 
to the American Symphony Or- 
chestra League. 

The service which our excel- 
lent orchestras of smaller cultur- 
al centers in America can give to 
clarify in Europe the state of our 
over-all musical culture is ines- 
timable Dr. Harris declares. 


Because the activities of these 
symphony orchestras very clearly 
indicates the general state of our 
music all over America, it is very 
important that all good record- 
ings which have been made by 
the orchestras—especially the re- 
cordings of American music—be 
forwarded at the earliest possible 
date to Dr. Roy Harris, Chief of 
Music Section, Overseas Division, 
Office of War Information, 224 
West 57th St., New York City. 


The Office of War Information 
already possesses recordings of 
the best broadcasts by all the 
major orchestras on the major 


networks, and is using these 
recordings in ’round-the-clock 
broadcasts. 


In these shortwave broadcasts 


OWI ASKS FOR SYMPHONY RECORDS 


to citizens of foreign countries, 
OWI includes written and spoken 
data concerning the orchestras 
and conductors, as well as the 
cultural, human and industrial 
backgrounds of communities 
blessed by a symphonic organ- 
ization. 


LEAGUE REMINDERS 
Memberships: 

To cover establishing a head- 
quarters where services designed 
to help orchestras with all prob- 
lems can be set up, the following 


memberships have been estab- 
lished: 





Associate ................ ee Asada eats $2 
Crenedie oot os el a $5 
SUDSCENDETS cessed $10 
Sustaining (annual) $25 
Professional ....................$25 to $100 
Patrons occccccescceen...dFom $1,000 
Donors from $2,500 
Benefactors 2.0.0.0... from $5,000 


Checks should be made pay- 
able to the American Symphony 
Orchestra League and sent to 
Mrs. Leta Snow, 113 Allen boule- 
vard, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

The League being a non-profit 
educational organization all con- 
tributions are deductible in figur- 
ing Federal Income Tax. 


Budget: 


It is estimated that an annual 
budget of $10,000 will be suffi- 
cient during the first two years 
of operation. Fees charged for 


services to non-members and out- 


side interests will bring in some 
revenue and the bulletin, if ex- 
panded, could be self supporting 
and might even earn some money 
for the League. 








Announcement has been sent 
to symphony orchestras that the 
American Society of Composers, 
Authors and Publishers is extend- 
ing its licensing activities to the 
concert field. This means that 
a fee must be paid for the per- 
formance of any work composed 
or arranged by, published or au- 
thored by an ASCAP member. 


Licensing covers not only the 
works played by an orchestra 
but those offered by its soloists or 
the artists it might engage to give 
concerts to earn money. Two 
types of licenses are granted, one 
for single performance, the other 
a blanket license covering all 
music performed under orchestra 
management during the entire 
season. 


The major symphony orches- 
tras have been taking the blanket 
license as the simplest and cheap- 
est form. ASCAP is anxious to 
establish an equitable fee in every 
case, according to F. C. Erdman, 
director of the concert division. 


The society has pondered the 
advisability of entering the con- 
cert field for a long time, Mr. 
Erdman says. Three factors gov- 
erned the decision to extend li- 
censing, the first and most imper- 
ative being provisions of a con- 
sent decree entered into with the 
Department of Justice. This re- 
quires that ASCAP treat all users 
of its members’ music alike. 


Then there was pressure from 
members who compose “serious” 
music and dislike the arrange- 
ment whereby they received se- 
turns from their ASCAP mem- 
bership amounting to a subsidy 
from the popular music field. It 


ASCAP LICENSING CONCERTS 








is felt that extending the licensing 
will be a great incentive to com- 
posers to write more symphonic 
music, and should result in more 
works being played and pub- 
lished. Composers and publish- 
ers will receive the money col- 
lected in the concert field. 


The third reason for entering 
the concert field is that British 
and French societies have as- 
signed licensing in this country 
to ASCAP and have insisted that 
it cover every type of music per- 
formed. 


This means that ASCAP con- 
trols symphonic works by such 
composers as Debussy, Ravel, 
Milhaud, through SACHEM of 
France and by Elgar, Delius, 
Vaughn Williams, Eric Coates 
and others, members of PRS in 
Britain. 











American members whose fle 
names appear most often on sym- Ff dj 
phony orchestra programs are: 
Samuel Barber, Lionel Barry- J o 
more, Robert Russell Bennett, If c¢ 
John Alden Carpenter, Eric De- | n; 
Lamarter, George Gershwin, $ to 
Morton Gould, Howard Hanson, J th 
Roy Harris, Jerome Kern, Oscar f th 
Levant, Edward MacDowell, | w 
Harl McDonald, William Schu- | th 
man, Leo Sowerby, William 
Grant Still, Deems Taylor, Ran- 
dall Thompson, Burnet Tuthill } 1, 
and Paul White. 


A copyright law covering the { he 
composer’s right to a performance | gc 
fee was in existence many years J th 
before ASCAP was founded. Vic- § lis 
tor Herbert was the leader in j th 
forming the society, Sousa and 
others joining him when they Jm 
realized the impossibility of col- |g. 
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publications 
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ercury Music Suggests — 


HENRY COWELL — Shoonthree 
RICHARD FRANKO GOLDMAN — The Lee Rigg 
IGOR STRAWINSKY — The Star Spangled Banner 
JAROMIR WEINBERGER — The Czech Rhapsody 


—and many other significant Mercury 
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235 W. 40th St. 
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lecting performance fees as in- 
dividuals. 

Composers cannot exist on the 
odd prize or two they might re- 
ceive and they, like most of our 
native conductors, teach in order 
to live. It is generally agreed 
that they should be paid when 
their work is used and _ the best 
way evolved to date is through 
the performance fee. 


After a composer dies the 
rights to play his works go to his 
heirs as a part of the music prop- 
erty. When there are no longer 
heirs this property, after 28 years, 
goes into the public domain; al- 
though under the law the pub- 
lisher may apply for extension of 
the time for another 28 years. 

As sO many inquire why they 
must pay a performance fee to 


Send for catalog containing miniature piano conductor 
parts of our published works, and for list of compositions 
available on a rental basis. 


MERCURY MUSIC CORP. 


a composer long dead, the answer’ 


New York 18, N. Y.. 
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is that they are paying the fee 
to his estate and living heirs, or 
to an arranger of his music who 
happens to be very much alive. 


SONG WE LOVE 


The Stravinsky arrangement 
of The Star Spangled Banner, 
listed among Mercury Press sug- 
gestions in this bulletin, is a 
chorale, dignified and simple, a 
very good overture to a sym- 
phonic program. 


It “sings” well, too, and while 
Stravinsky has become a citizen 
of the United States, he is still 


Russian in the minds of people. 


We suggest that conductors at 
least use his setting of our na- 
tional anthem to introduce one 
of those all Russian programs so 
popular these days. 





PANHANDLE ORCHESTRA PROSPERS 


Amarillo Philharmonic Orches- 
tra is prospering. The war has 
contributed to its success by 
bringing prosperity to the Texas 
panhandle and Amarillo centers 
that region. There is also a 
thriving junior symphony, both 
orchestras conducted by Robert 
Louis Barron. 

Mr. Barron attributes tripling 
the size of the orchestra’s audi- 
ence in the last five years more 
to a policy of presenting celebrat- 
ed artists as soloists than to 
prosperity, however. 

Concerts are held in the mu- 
nicipal auditorium now _ con- 
trolled by USO and donated to 
the orchestra; the high school 
band room is donated for re- 
hearsals; and the high school 
auditorium for junior symphony 
concerts. The orchestra pays for 


light and heat and janitor service 


only. 

Private and public school mu- 
sic teachers, housewives, business 
men and women, college students 
and professors make up the per- 
sonnel of the orchestra, which is 
non-professional, the conductor 
and business manager being the 
only salaried members. The 
Amarillo Philharmonic Orches- 
tral Association, Lon D. Edwards, 
president, conducts ticket sales 
and membership drives, secures 
donations, and advises on choice 
of soloists. The annual drive is 
held in late summer. 

Five concerts are given by the 
adult and two by the junior sym- 
phony. Guests soloists for the 
junior symphony concerts are 
students chosen in well regulated 
contests for which musicians 
from other cities act as judges. 


The orchestra began as a string 
ensemble in 1924, meeting in pri- 
vate homes and conducted by 
Miss Grace Hamilton, one of the 
organizers who still serves as its 
pianist and accompanist. A great 
many people in Amarillo have 
worked to make the orchestra a 
success and a great many in the 
panhandle have made up its au- 
diences. The orchestra makes 
one trip outside Amarillo each 
season but regularly draws audi- 
ence and personnel from 10 other 
communities. 


The country has become more 
conscious of the existence of Am- 
arillo since men from all over 
have been stationed nearby. The 
orchestra contributed 40 members 
to various services and has had 
students from the local Army Air 
school playing with it as they 
could. A section of free seats 
for enlisted men has -been set 
aside for each concert. 


Prosperity in the panhandle is 
based on oil and cattle, two prod- 
ucts which will always be in de- 
mand. Having built a well pa- 
tronized orchestra and a junior 
symphony to contribute future 
players and audiences, it appears 
that the Amarillo Philharmonic 
can only look forward to con- 
tinued growth and success. 


WOMEN’S COMMITTEES 


A report on ‘a conference of 
delegates from women’s commit- 
tees from 18 symphony orches- 
tras in this country and Canada 
which was held in New York in 
April will be published in the 
next issue of the bulletin. 





LEAGUE TREASURER IS BUSY MAN 


Before settling down to con- 
ducting the Amarillo Philhar- 
monic, Robert Louis Barron, as 
conductor, teacher and violinist. 
covered a large part of the coun- 
try west of Chicago where he re- 
ceived his first education in mu- 
sic. 


CONDUCTOR R. L. BARRON 


He began the study of violin at 
11 and at the same time was boy 
soprano soloist in Saint James 
Episcopal church, Chicago. He 
made his debut in the Fine Arts 
theatre, giving a violin concerto 
by Earl Drake its world premiere. 


The next year he toured as 
violinist giving 165 concerts. 
After that he held many positions 
in conducting and teaching fields 
while continuing to study his in- 


strument and take college courses 
which netted him a master of 
education with major in music 
from Mills College, Oakland. 

Mr. Barron held many different 
college and university positions 
in Oregon and California cities 
while maintaining private violin 
studios and conducting both 
band and orchestra. He formed 
a string quartet; he played in 
orchestras such as the Portland 
symphony; and he: served as 
choir director in several places. 

A survey of music courses in 
junior colleges of California was 
one of his extra accomplishments 
and for his seminar paper in 
1940 he made a survey with rec- 
ommendations of music programs 
in the same colleges. 

Since accepting the conductor- 
ship of the Amarillo orchestra, 
Mr. Barron has appeared as solo- 
ist with it in Amarillo and Pam- 
pa, Texas, has continued his re- 
cital work and private teaching 
and also teaches at Amarillo Col- 
lege. He was one of the organiz- 
ing group for the American Sym- 
phony Orchestra League and has 
been its treasurer since May, 
1942, when it was founded. 

Mr. Barron presented Paul 
Wittgenstein, one-armed pianist, 
as soloist in a recent concert. 

Program: Overture, “Der Frei- 
schutz’’, Weber; Symphony No. 
100, Haydn; Concerto for left 
hand alone, piano and orchestra, 
Ravel; Three studies, Chopin- 


. Godowsky; Paraphrase on “Rig- 


oletto”, Liszt-Verdi, Mr. Witt- 
genstein; Evening Prayer and 
Dream Pantomime, “Hansel and 
Gretel”, Humperdinck; Blanik 
March, Smetana. 





1U 


PROGRAMS 1944-45 


Altoona Civic, Russell Gerhart, 
conductor; Jesus Maria Sanroma, 
pianist, soloist. 


Program: Overture to L’Im- 
presario, Mozart; Symphony No. 
2, Beethoven; Concerto G minor, 
piano and orchestra, Saint-Saens; 
Perpetuum Mobile, Strauss; Rus- 
sian Sailor’s Dance, Gliere. 


Andover Community, George 
Brown, conductor, assisted by 
Andover Male Choir and An- 
dover Choral Society. 


Program: (Christ mas Con- 
cert). Christmas Overture, Cole- 
ridge Taylor; in Bethlehem’s 
Low Stable (14th Century), Si- 
lent Night, Gruber — Andover 
Male Choir; Three Christmas 
Songs, Gustav Holst—chorus and 
orchestra; At It Fell Upon a 
Night, arr. Katherine Davis, Our 
Lord is Born, Emile Louis, An- 
dover Choral Society; Magnifi- 
cat, Walter Howe—chorus and 
orchestra; Cantata: For to Us a 
Child Is Born, Bach—chorus and 
orchestra. The Messiah, Han- 
del—chorus and orchestra. 


Bangor symphony, Adelbert 
Wells Sprague, conductor. 

Program: March Militaire,Nos. 
1 and 2, Moment Musicale, 
Schubert; Symphony in F Major, 
Dittersdorf; Overture, “Der Frei- 
schutz”, Weber; “The Great Gate 
of Kiev”, Moussorgsky; Allegret- 
to from the 5th symphony, Polka 
from “The Golden Age”, Shosta- 
kovich; “Death and the Maiden” 
variations, Schubert; Emperor 
Waltz, Strauss. 

Charleston (W. Va.) Sym- 
phony, Antonio Modarelli, con- 
ductor; assisted by The Petty 
School of the Dance. 


Program: Symphony No. 5, 
Tschaikovsky; Ballet and orches- 
tra: Invitation to the Dance, von- 
Weber; Clair deLune, Debussy; 


Chopin Classiques, from “Les 
Sylphides”, Chopin. 

Columbus Philharmonic, Izler 
Solomon, conductor; Joseph 


Schuster, cellist, soloist. 


Program: Symphony No. 101, 
Haydn; Concerto D major for 
cello and orchestra, Haydn; Suite 
from “The Betrothal”, Eric De- 
Lamarter*; Lament, A. W. Bin- 
der*; Suite Provencale, Milhaud. 


Duluth Symphony, Tauno 
Hannikainen, conductor; Elsa 
Anneke, pianist, soloist. 

Program: Symphony D minor, 
Franck; from suite, “Adventures 
in a Perambulator’’, Carpenter*; 
Concerto No. 1, piano and or- 
chestra, Rachmaninoff; Ride of 
Valkyries, Wagner. 

Fort Wayne Philharmonic, 
Hans Schwieger, conductor; Nell 
Tangeman, mezzo-soprano, and 
William Kapell, pianist, soloists. 

Program: Eine Kleine Nacht- 
musik, for strings, Mozart; Noc- 
turne, Sure on This Shining 
Night, I Hear an Army, songs 
for mezzo-soprano and orchestra, 
Samuel Barber*; L’Arlesienne 
suite No. 1, Bizet; Concerto No. 
2, piano and orchestra, Rach- 
maninoff. 

Honolulu Symphony, Fritz 
Hart, conductor, Harry Shub and 
William Rusinak, violinists, so- 
loists. ‘ 

Program: Overture, “Marriage 
of Figaro”, Mozart; Concerto D 
minor, two violins and orchestra, 
Bach; Organ Fugue, transcribed 
by Elgar, Bach; Prelude to “Isolt 
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of the White Hands”, Fritz Hart; 





Romance in F, Beethoven, violin 


and orchestra, Harry Shub, solo- 


ist; Overture, “Tannhauser”, 


Wagner. 


Huntington Symphony, Ray- 
mond Schoewe, conductor; Shir- 
ley Ann Givens, violinist (13 yrs. 
old), soloist. 

Program: Overture, “Iphigenia 
in Aulis”, Gluck; Concerto E 
minor, violin and orchestra, Men- 
delssohn; Village Music, Douglas 
Moore*; Swing Low Sweet Char- 
iot, arr. for strings, Morton 
Gould*; Minuet and Barcarolle, 
“Tales of Hoffman”, Offenbach; 
Nocturne and Wedding March, 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
music, Mendelssohn. 

Kalamazoo Symphony, Her- 
man Felber, conductor; Josephine 
Tuminia, soprano, soloist. 

Program: Symphony No. 1, 
Brahms; Caro Nome, “Rigo- 
letto”, Miss Tuminia and Orches- 
tra; Swan of Tuonela, Sibelius; 
Danza-Tarantella, Rossini; Mu- 
setta’s waltz song, “La Boheme”, 
Benedict, Miss Tuminia and Or- 
chestra; Overture Stradella, von 
Flotow. ° 

Long Beach (Cal.) Woman’s 
Symphony, Eva Anderson, con- 
ductor; Marjorie Thomas, pian- 
ist, soloist. 

Program: Overture, “Oberon”, 
vonWeber; Symphony No. 101, 
Haydn; Suite Melodique, Friml; 
Concerto, Leo and Elegia, Miceli, 
the Violin Choir; March and Pro- 
cession of Bacchus, Delibes; 
Praeludium, Jarnefelt; Concerto 
B flat minor, piano and orchestra, 
Tschaikovsky. 

Portland Symphony, 
Ames Cook, conductor; 


Russell 
Nan 





Merriam, mezzo-soprano, soloist. 
Program: Overture, “Egmont”, 
Beethoven; Two excerpts, ‘“Dam- 
nation of Faust’,, Berlioz; “In- 
dian” Suite No. 2, MacDowell*: 
Scherzo, “African Symphony”, 
William Grant Still*; O mio Fe- 
nando, “La Favorita’”’, Donizetti; 
Habanera, “Carmen”, Bizet, Miss 
Merriam and orchestra; ‘1812” 
overture, Tschaikovsky. 


Rockford Civic, Arthur Zack, 
conductor; John Weicher, violin- 
ist, soloist. 

Prelude, chorale and fugue, 
Bach-Abert; Fantasia on a theme 
by Thomas Tallis, Williams; 
Symphony No. 1, Hanson*; 
Concerto No. 1, violin and or- 
chestra, Bruch; Les Preludes, 
Liszt. 

Springfield Symphony, Alexan- 
der Leslie, conductor. 

Program: Symphony No. 1, 
Beethoven; On the Acropolis, 
“Hellas Suite”, Morawek; Coun- 
try Fair, “Three Rural Sketches’, 


Procter*; Spring, “Three Sea- 
sons”, Cerboneschi; Prelude to 
Lohengrin, Wagner; Overture, 


“La Grand Paque Russe’, Rim- 
sky-Korsakow. 

Terre Haute Civic, Will Bry- 
ant, conductor; Ennio Bolognini, 
cellist, soloist. 

Program: Overture, ‘Der Frei- 
schutz”, Weber; Concert Varia- 
tions for cello and _ orchestra, 
Boellman; Symphony No. 5, 
Schubert; cello solos—Prelude G 
minor, Purcell—Bolognini (unac- 
companied); Elegie, Faure; 
Spanish Sketch, Bolognini; 


. Valse Triste, Sibelius; Hungarian 


Rhapsody, Pop per-Bolognini; 
Suite, “London Again”, Eric 
Coates. 


*American Composer 
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AMERICAN SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA LEAGUE 


OBJECTIVES: 
betterment of existing symphony orchestras. 
founding of new symphony orchestras. 


TO BE ACCOMPLISHED THROUGH: 


exchange of data that costly mistakes may be avoided, 
wise policies adopted and variety added to administrative 
and musical programs. 

education of persons and communities responsible for 


symphony orchestras, along promotional, musical, ethical 
and political lines. 


BENEFICIARIES WILL BE: 


the public preferring living music to canned; 2. musicians, 
talented amateurs and professionals, teachers and students; 
3. commercial interests; 4. music minded citizens who 
give time and money to further the symphony orchestra 
cause. 














